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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator P. Nr, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
Representative Owen Bears Testimony 


T IS an interesting coincidence that the citizenship of one of America’s 
| most prominent women should be called into question precisely on the eve 

of the appointment of the plenipotentiaries who will represent the United 
States at The Hague Conference on the Codification of International Law. 
Nationality is the first subject on the agenda of The Hague Conference and 
the vexed and vexing situation in which Representative Ruth Bryan Owen 
finds herself should point the way toward action. No native American male 
citizen could possibly find himself in the predicament of Mrs. Owen, for the 
laws governing the nationality of men permit of no such irrational treatment 
of the individual. 

It will be recalled that Mrs. Owen, the daughter of the great Commoner, 
William Jennings Bryan, married an Englishman before the passage of the 
Cable Act and consequently became a British subject. She re-established her 
American citizenship as soon as it became possible for her to do so, but her 
seat in Congress is being contested by her unsuccessful rival candidate on the 
technical ground that the seven years’ citizenship required of a member of 
Congress must immediately precede the election of the Representative. The 
case came before the Elections Committee of the House of Representatives on 
January 17, and the decision that will be reached is, of course, a foregone 
conclusion. Unless our opinion greatly errs, Representative Owen will retain 
her seat, but that will not settle the question of the nationality of women. 

That will be settled only when the governments of the world base their 
nationality laws not upon sex, but upon justice and equality. 

Representative Owen’s case proves better than any verbal argument pos- 
sibly could the necessity for the immediate adoption of the world treaty pro- 
posed by the National Woman’s Party, which reads: 

“The contracting parties agree that from the going into effect of this treaty 
there shall be no distinction based on sex in their law or practice relating to 
nationality.” 


Wanted a Thousand Ganna Walskas 


HE value of direct work for Equal Rights is well evidenced by the 

recent victory won by Madame Ganna Walska. The decision of the 

Customs Court rests upon the only firm foundation that any law can 
find, namely, public opinion, but it may within reason be assumed that public 
opinion with regard to the legal domicile of married women has not greatly 
changed since the customs officials made their untoward attempt to levy duties 
upon the great diva. 

Public opinion in 1928 was quite ready to endorse the right of married 
women to a separate legal domicile, but someone had to set the spark that 
would generate action. This is what Madame Walska did, gallantly and 
dramatically. 

Had she not been willing to make the sacrifice of time and effort the 
probabilities are that the separate domicile of married women would still be 
regarded as illegal despite public opinion. 

From this instance we may well read a lesson. Almost all laws, except 
those that are inextricably rooted in justice, are in the nature of the case a 
step or many steps behind public opinion. They represent the ideals and 
opinions of past generations. Being but the offspring of public opinion, they 
are amenable to change when the source of their being changes. But as passive 
entities they cannot themselves effect the transformation. 

There are today more than one thousand discriminations against women 
in the laws of the United States. Each of these laws represents a prejudice 
that at one time existed in the public estimation of women. Practically every- 
one of these prejudices is now dust and ashes, but its counterpart remains on 
the statute books as an effective obstacle to women’s progress. 

The passage of the Equal Rights Amendment would automatically do away 
with thesd outworn statutes and place the law of the land where it belongs 
in accord with public opinion of the twentieth century. 

But efficiency has never been a characteristic of law-making assemblies. 
What the Equal Rights Amendment would do at one stroke may perhaps in 
some measure have to be done piecemeal. 

We need therefore somewhat more than a thousand Ganna Walskas, but 
since there is only one in the world perhaps we had best concentrate on the 
Equal Rights Treaty. 
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tion of International Law will be 

held at The Hague in March, 1930, 
to which the United States will send 
plenipotentiaries. 

Nationality is the first subject to be con- 
sidered by the Conference, the other two 
subjects on the agenda being territorial 
waters and the responsibility of govern- 
ments for damage to the person and prop- 
erty of aliens. 

Proposals on the subject of nationality 
will be presented to the Codification Con- 
ference by several groups of legal experts. 
These proposals would write into the 
projected world law the existing discrimi- 
nations against wives and mothers. It 
is important that women form their own 
proposal upon this matter which so 
greatly concerns them and insist that the 
world code of law be founded upon the 
principle of equality between men and 
women. 

The Nationality Committee of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women has 
drafted the following proposal for a world 
treaty on nationality, to be presented to 
the Conference: 


The contracting parties agree that 
from the going into effect of this 
treaty there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law or practice 
relating to nationality. 


This treaty, if adopted, would guarantee 
the right of married women to independ- 
ent nationality and the right of the mother 
equally with the father to transmit na- 
tionality to her children. ae 

Support for the proposed treaty is 
found in the following facts: 

The laws of eight countries recognize 


A WORLD Conference for Codifica- 


the right of a wife to her own nationality. 

These countries are: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Panama, Paraguay, the 
Soviet Union and Uruguay. 

HE laws of seventeen other countries 

recognize the married woman’s right 

to independent nationality with certain 
restrictions. 

The countries are: Albania, Belgium, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Estonia, 
Finland, France, and all her colonies, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Jugoslavia, Norway, 
Rumania, Sweden, Turkey and the United 
States. 

Many other countries recognize the 
principle by permitting a woman to pre- 
serve her own nationality, when she does 
not acquire that of her foreign husband 
by virtue of marriage. 

The laws of thirteen countries already 
recognize the equality of the mother’s and 
father’s right to give nationality to their 
children, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate. 

These countries are: Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Soviet Union, Turkey, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. 

Practically every government that has 
rewritten its nationality laws since the 
World War has recognized the altered 
position of women. | 

In the outstanding European countries 
which have not yet remade their laws, 
demands for revision in behalf of inde- 
pendent nationality for women are so in- 
sistent that the governments are consider- 
ing the required changes, notably the 
British Empire and Germany. 

The Governing Board of the American 
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Nationality Question in a Nutshell 


Institute of International Law in session 
at Havana on November 9, 1929, unani- 
mously approved this proposal. 

The Institute of International Law (In- 
stitut de Droit International) in session 
at Briarcliff on October 12, 1929, adopted 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man which 
calls for rights, including nationality 
rights, without distinction as to sex. 

The International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, com- 
posed of member organizations from forty- 
three countries (the League of Women 
Voters is the United States section of the 
Alliance) demands that a married woman 
shall have the same right as a man to re- 
tain or to change her nationality, The 
International Federation of University 
Women takes the same stand. 

The National Woman’s Party has en- 
dorsed the treaty. The National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers and the National 
Federation of Zonta Clubs have adopted 
resolutions endorsing the principle of the 
treaty. 

In this first projected world code of 
laws we must not permit a further 
crystallization of the old-time laws. The 
republics of the Western Hemisphere have 
broken the way. The foremost jurists of 
the Americas are for equal nationality 
rights. Women adults, completely equal 
with men in the obligations and rights of 
citizens, must stand firmly for equality 
under a world law. 

Will you please write President Hoover 
urging him to see that the plenipoten- 
tiaries from this country support the 
principle of equal nationality rights for 
men and women? Will you please have 
resolutions to the same effect sent to him 
from as many organizations as possible? 


Remarks on the Nationality of Children 


quarrel, fight and kill one another, 

they will ultimately be but a minority ; 
and I sometimes ask myself what could 
happen if the women of the world should 
find themselves numercially installed in 
the seats of the mighty? If they should 
take a leaf from the masculine statute 
book, imitating in letter and in spirit the 
laws and the practice of their erstwhiie 
masters, they would, if they did not abol- 
ish matrimony because of its inconveni- 
ences, impress their nationality upon 
their husbands and their children, leav- 
ing, however, to the fathers the crumbs 
of comfort —if such they be — of trans- 
mitting their nationality to their illegi- 
timate offspring! There is not, I believe, 
a man to be found in the universe who 
would not prefer death to this species of 
humiliation and servitude; and if one 


|. THE men of the world continue to 


By James Brown Scott 


Before the Women’s City Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 8, 1930. 


were found he would, in my opinion, justly 
deserve the contempt of his irate and out- 
raged brethren. 


As long ago as 1844 Margaret Fuller 
informed us in her Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century that “Men do not look on 
both sides,” and that “men never, in any 
extreme of despair, wish to be women.” 


We are, indeed, so accustomed to think- 
ing of women in terms of inferiority that 
we do not allow ourselves to contemplate 
a change of the old order of things. But 
with the suffrage the old order has passed 
and, unless equality before the law and iu 
its administration be freely accorded, it 
may be gained, not at the point of the 


bayonet, but through the enlightened, just 
and determined use of the ballot. 

I am permitted by Miss Alice Paul to 
cite several instances from the advance 
pages of her volume on nationality, soon 
to be published, and which will, I predict, 
be one of authority, showing how it is 
possible to accord to children the nation- 
ality of their parents, without discrimi- 
nation as to the sex of either parent, or 
of the child. 

In an address on nationality which I 
was privileged to deliver some time ago, 
at the opening of the Habana Academy, 
recently founded by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law, I mentioned 
in passing the law of Chile on the matter 
in hand. In the present observations I 
would, however, dwell upon the subject 
more at lekgth, quoting the provisions of 
several countries, from which it will be 
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observed that eleven of the thirteen are 
of the New World, one of Turkey, and the 
other is of the “new dispensation,” in the 
matter of equality in the nationality of 
children, They are all republics. 

In the law and practice of Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Santo Domingo, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Tur- 
key, Uruguay and Venezuela, the nation- 
ality of children does not depend upon 
the nationality of one parent to the ex- 
clusion of the other. 

Argentina is first in order of the alpha- 
bet. In Article I of its law of October 8, 
1869, it is said in effect: 

“A child, legitimate or illegitimate, 
born in the Argentine has Argentine na- 
tionality regardless of the nationality, of 
its parents. 

“A child, legitimate or illegitimate, 
born in a foreign country of an Argentine 
father or mother has Argentine nation- 
ality if it chooses that nationality.” 

A favorite disposition is that to be 
found in Article V of the Chilean Con- 
stitution : 

“A child, legitimate or illegitimate, 
born in Chile has Chilean nationality, ex- 
cept in the case of the children of for- 
eigners who are in Chile in the service of 
their government and the children of for- 
eigners who are in the country as tran- 
sients. In these two cases the children 
can choose between Chilean nationality 
and that of their parents, or that of one 
parent when they are of different nation- 
alities. 

“A child, legitimate or illegitimate, 
born in a foreign country of a Chilean 
father or mother has Chilean nationality 
if it establishes its residence in Chile. 

“A child, legitimate or illegitimate, 
born in a foreign country of Chilean par- 
ents, when the father or mother is at the 
time in the service of Chile, has Chilean 
nationality, even for those purposes with 
regard to which the law normally re- 
quires birth in Chile.” 

To three passages from the law and 
practice of the Union of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, under date of December 3, 
1924, I would invite your attention: 

“A child, wherever born, whose father 
and mother are both subjects of the Soviet 
Union, has Soviet Union nationality. 
This applies to all children regardless of 
the marriage relations of the parents. 

“A child whose father or whose mother 
is a subject of the Soviet Union has Soviet 
Union nationality, provided that either 
the father or the mother was on Soviet 
Union territory at the time of the birth 
of the child. This applies to all children 
regardless of the marriage relations of 
the parents. | 

“A child whose father or whose mothcr 
is a subject of the Soviet Union has Soviet 
Union nationality, even though neither 


one was on Soviet Union territory at the 
time of the birth of the child, provided 
that the parents agree upon Soviet Union 
nationality for the child. If the parents 
do not choose Soviet Union nationality 
for the child, it can acquire that nation- 
ality by a simplified procedure when it 
comes of age. This applies to all children 
regardless of the marriage relations of the 
parents.” 


HBP three examples—for the time at 

my disposal does not permit me to 
quote the provisions of all thirteen—show 
that equality already exists in the law and 
practice of countries, and that the advo- 
cate of Equal Rights in the matter of 
nationality for children, without discrimi- 
nation of parentage, is not without 
precedent for his views. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the American conti- 
nent is dedicated to equality as a clear 
majority of the American Republics has 
already incorporated the principle in law 
and practice. It is, therefore, absurd to 
maintain that what some nations have 
done other nations may not do. Hence it 


is that equality seems strange and unac- 


ceptable only to those who have not taken 
the trouble to learn that the partisan of 
Equal Rights is not advocating a theory, 
but an existing law of States which may, 
consequently, become the law of all States. 

The advocate of reform is often met 
with the objection that it can not be done. 
Here, however, is proof positive that it 
can be, because it is; and that a change 
from inequality to equality is possible 
without convulsing the society in which 
it takes place. 

There is no need, in the cases cited, to 
modify the law and practice of such coun- 
tries in the matter of nationality, as the 
parents stand on a footing of equality in 
regard to their offspring, in the sense that 
a child may acquire nationality upon con- 
ditions of equality from one or the other 
of its parents, This does not imply that 
the methods of acquisition are the best 
that could be devised, but that they are 
acceptable and practicable means, because 
they are accepted and applied in practice. 

It is not for me to suggest what may be 
considered the best method. This I tried 
to do in the address on nationality in 
which birth within a given country is pro- 
posed as the sole rule, tempered by the 
suggestion that the acquisition of nation- 
ality should be facilitated in case of hard- 
ship. 

The present address is intended to show 
when, it is proposed to determine the na- 
tionality of children without discrimina- 
tion in favor of one sex or another that 
this is already the law and practice of 
progressive States. Its purpose is also 
to express the hope and the opinion that 
equality in this matter is destined to be- 
come general practice, even without a 


Equal Rights 
treaty, although a convention to which all 
civilized States should be contracting 
parties would place both law and prac- 


tice under a guarantee of the Interna- 
tional Community. 


OUBTLESS the conservative of pre- 
historic days shrugged his shoulders 
when it was suggested that a human being 
could trust himself to a floating log and 
navigate whithersoever he listed; doubt- 
less the wiseacre shook his head when it 
was suggested that instead of a pole, a sail 
might be used to propel the incipient 
ocean liner. Even in our day we know that 
people still living had expressed doubts 
as to an ironclad vessel taking the seas 
and remaining upon the surface of the 
waters. The echo of the laughter of those 
who believed that it was impossible to 
speed the airship through the upper seas 
has barely ceased to reverberate. Yet all of 
these things have happened. Equal 
Rights without discrimination because of 
sex are upon the statute book of enlight- 
ened countries and, indeed, of one whose 
government some there be who would not 
like to include it in the category of en- 
lightened nations. | 

The nationality of children without dis- 
tinction of parentage is but one phase of 
the legal equality of human beings as such, 
irrespective of sex, race or nationality. It 
is, however, of vast importance, affecting, 
as it does, the nationality of generations 
to come. The entire question, of which 
the nationality of children is but a part, 
is about to be decided, and in favor of 
equality. In fact, it has been decided, in 
all its aspects, although the advocates of 
older ways are not aware of it. The mo- 
ment that Equal Rights were conferred 
on a human being as such the principle of 
equality was accepted in all its implica- 
tions, and it is only a matter of time, and 
of a short time, until it will be applied to 
all human relationships. 

We are so near the goal that we forget 
the long and arduous way which weary 
yet jubilant feet have traveled. And the 
advocates of lost causes would hardly 
know the world in which we live should 
they appear among us, One of them had 
the courage to cry to those who would not 
listen: “I really think that women ought 
to have representatives instead of being 
arbitrarily governed without having any 
direct share allowed them in the govern- 
ment!” But today Mary Wollstonecraft, 
for hers was the prohphete voice, would 
be greeted by women members of parlia- 
ment who are the beneficiaries of her un- 
requited labors. 

In a copy of the original edition of her 
Vindication of the Rights of Women, 
which I hold in my hand, there is an in- 
scription which says it all: 

“Presented to the Library of Congress 


by a great admirer of this earliest word 


— 


January 25, 1930 


for Woman's Right to equality of rights 
ever penned by a Woman. 

„As Ralph Waldo Emerson said, ‘A 
wholesome discontent is the first step to- 
ward progress, and here in 1792 we have 


the first step—so thinks Susan B. An- 
thony. Rochester, N. Y., January 1, 1904.” 

Can we doubt that this inscription will 
be, and indeed that it already is, the irre- 
vocable verdict of posterity? 
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Posterity, which is deaf to prejudice, 
has a way of reversing the judgment of 
contemporaries, of dethroning the great of 
the moment, and of installing the truly 
great in the seats of the mighty. 


Madame Walska Wins Domicile Victory 


HE case of Madame Ganna Walska 

came up when she arrived from Eu- 

rope on September 18, 1928, bring- 
ing with her jewels and personal effects 
upon which the Treasury Department 
levied duty. The decision of the govern- 
ment officials was based on the old com- 
mon law that the residence of the hus- 
band determines the residence of the wife, 
which places women in a position of in- 
equality with men. According to Madame 
Walska, there is no reason why the domi- 
cile of a married woman should not be 
established by the same facts and rules of 
law as that of any other person. And it 
was to maintain that principle that the 
fight was carried on, since only $40.20 
was involved. 

While the case was pending Madame 
Walska went to Albany on February 20, 
1929, and made ai personal appeal before 
the Joint Hearing of the Senate and As- 
sembly Judiciary Committees for the 
passage of a bill to provide that the domi- 
cile of a married woman shall be estab- 
lished upon the same facts and rules of 
law as that of any other person. 

On March 7, 1929, the New York State 
Assembly passed a bill which became 
known as the “Ganna Walska Bill,” giv- 
ing a woman the right to her own domi- 
cile for purposes of voting and office-hold- 
ing only, in spite of the plea of Madame 
Walska to grant full equality of domicile. 


CCORDING to the decision handed 

down on January 16 by the Third 
Division of the United States Customs 
Court, Madame Walska’s status is that of 
a non-resident. And as a non-resident 
she is not entitled to the tax deductions 
that a resident is entitled to. So that 
this victory of Madame Walska’s in es- 
tablishing equal domicile rights for mar- 
ried women under the law may cost her 
considerable money. 

An appeal may be taken by the Govern- 
ment from the decision of the United 
States Customs Court to the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals. It was stated 
by the office of George Djamgaroff, who 
handles Madame Walska’s affairs in this 
country, that in the event the Government 
should appeal the case her attorney, Mr. 
Phelan Beale, of the firm of Bouvier, 
Beale and Langstaff, has been instructed 
to carry on the fight. The decision of the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals 
is final and conclusive unless an appeal is 


taken by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Ever since the case began it has at- 
tracted the interest and attention of 
prominent women throughout the coun- 
try. 

On the occasion of this victory Madame 
Walska, who is at present in Paris, cabled 
to the National Woman’s Party as fol- 
lows: “I cannot help feeling deeply 
gratified over this victory which will give 
a married woman the legal recognition of 
a separate domicile.” 

Jane Norman Smith, member of the 
National Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, has sent the following message to 
Madame Walska: “Congratulations on 
your victory. We believe with Judge 
Cline that flfére should have been no lim- 
itations. Even so, your splendid efforts 
towards securing equality for women in 
the domicile laws will be an incentive to 
all women not to rest until they secure for 
themselves a, complete equal status under 
our laws.” 


HE following is an extract from the 
decision handed down on January 16 
by the Third Division of the United States 
Customs Court: 7 


DomIciILe OF MarRRIED WoMEN. 


The domicile of the husband is the 
domicile of the wife, but there are excep- 
tions to this rule. 

The wife is now a distinct legal entity. 
She stands upon terms of equality with 
her husband in respect to property, torts, 
contracts and civil rights. 

The wife may acquire a domicile sepa- 
rate and apart from her husband by rea- 
son of his misconduct, or abandonment, 
or by his agreement, either express or im- 
plied. 

In the case at bar the record shows 
that the plaintiff was married to Harold 
F. McCormick at the City of Paris, 
France. Three years before her marriage, 
during the entire period of her marriage, 
and at the present time, she has main- 
tained and still does maintain a home at 
No. 14 Rue de Lubeck, Paris, France, 
while her husband resides in the City: of 
Chicago, Illinois. From the date of their 
marriage Mr. and Mrs. McCormick have 
never maintained a common home, but by 
express agreement at the time of their 
marriage the plaintiff was to reside apart 
from her husband in France, while he 


lived in America. The plaintiff is not de- 
pendent upon her husband for support. 
They live on friendly terms and exchange 
visits. Upon September 18, 1928, Mrs. 
McCormick arrived in this country upon 
a visit. The collector assessed duty upon 
a modern addition to a red velvet coat 
over a hundred years old upon the theory 
that the residential status of a wife is 
that of her husband. It is claimed that 
the article in question is free of duty as 
wearing apparel of persons arriving in the 
United States under paragraph 1695, tariff 
act of 1922. 

We hold that the plaintiff is not now 
and never has been a resident of the 
United States within the meaning of para- 
graph 1695, supra; that she is a resident 
of the City of Paris, France; that when 
she came to America on September 18, 
1928, she was a person arriving in the 
United States within the meaning of para- 
graph 1695, supra; consequently her 
wearing apparel, articles of personal 
adornment, toilet articles, and similar per- 
sonal effects were free from duty under 
that paragraph. 

The protest is sustained. 

Let judgment be entered accordingly. 

Concurring : 
Justice Walt, 
Justice Großen M. Young, 
JUSTICE GENEVIEVE R. CLI Nn. 


A CONCURRING opinion filed by Jus- 
tice Genevieve R. Cline, the only 
woman member of the court, makes a plea 
for greater recognition of the rights of 
women. Justice Cline is the first woman 
to be appointed to a place in the Fede-al 
judiciary. The concurring opinion fol- 
lows: 

A denial of the right of any free person 
of either sex who is of mature age, sui 
juris, to choose for all purposes his or her 
domicile or legal residence, is repugnant 
to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, As a prac- 
tical matter, women—married or other- 
wise—have exercised this right in fact, 
but are constantly confronted with the 
legal fiction that for certain purposes 
the right is theoretically unenforceable. 
It is elemental that under our constitu- 
tional form of government all rights to 
life, liberty and property which are not 
delegated to the sovereignty by some 
specific provision of the Constitution are 
retained by the people. 

The Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
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stitution prohibits the United States or 
any State from denying or abridging in 
any manner the right of female citizens 
to vote. It is significant that the Nine- 
teenth Amendment vests no new right in 
women, but gives written recognition to 
an existing right, and prohibits the State 
or Federal sovereign from denying or 
abridging that right. This is a compre- 
hensive prohibition, and I believe it covers 
the right of woman to select and estab- 
lish a resident wherever she chooses to 
vote. 

Current statistics show that a large 
proportion of the wealth of the United 
States is owned and controlled by mem- 
bers of the female sex. Women, married 
and single, are taking active part in many 
of the leading industries and professions 
of the world. In the light of these exist- 
ing conditions it is essential that a mar- 
ried woman’s right of free will in the 
selection of the domicile which will best 
serve the economic interests of herself or 
her dependents be safeguarded. It would 
seem that any infringement upon this 
right violates her guarantee of equal pro- 
tection of the laws contained in the Four- 
teenth Amendment of our Federal Consti- 


The 


HE fact that even famous and rien 
institutions of higher education are 
not willing to allow women to keep 
their jobs when women are restricted and 
handicapped by “protective” legislation is 
evidenced by the recent action of Harvard 


University in discharging its scrubwomen 


to employ scrubmen when the State Mini- 
mum Wage Board demanded that the 
scrubwomen’s wages be raised in accord- 
ance with the State law. 

Of course, it would have been fine if the 
women could have got 37 cents an hour, 
which the board said they must get to 
comply with the law, instead of the 35 
cents they were getting. Now, however, 
they are getting nothing all because well- 
meaning people thought a law applying to 
women only would benefit them. 

Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
had the following account of the discharge 
of the women, taken from the Baltimore 
Sun of Friday, January 17, published in 
the Congressional Record of that day: 

“Boston, January 16. — Because the 
State minimum-wage board asked Har- 
vard University to raise the pay of 20 
cleaning women in Widener Library from 
35 cents an hour to 37 cents, so as to con- 
form to the board decree covering that 
class of workers, the women recently were 
discharged and replaced by men, for whom 
there are no minimum-wage requirements. 
Information concerning the dismissal of 
the women, some of whom were let go 
November 1 and some on December 21, the 
Saturday before Christmas, came to light 


tution, and also the privileges and im- 
munities clause of Sec. 2, Art. IV, thereof. 
In the case of Shaffer vs. Carter, 252 U. S. 
37, 40 Sup. Ct. Rep, 221, the United States 
Supreme Court stated that one of the 
rights intended to be secured by Sec. 2, 
Art IV, is that a citizen of one State may 
remove to and carry on his business in 
another, without being subjected, in prop- 
erty or person, to taxes more onerous than 
are imposed upon citizens of the latter 
State. This rule applies equally to both 
sexes, yet it is conceivable that a married 
business woman, by reason of the vast 
conflict of legal opinion on the question 
of domicile, may be subjected to gross in- 
equalities in the assessment of taxes. 

Married women are not exempt from 
the payment of taxes; therefore, having 
the same liabilities forced upon them, 
their constitutional right to the same 
privileges and immunities must be recog- 
nized by all fair thinking people. A cus- 
toms duty is a tax. Citing United States 
vs. Shallus, 9 Ct. Cust. Appls. 168; T. D. 
37999. 

It is provided in Sec. 8, Art. I, of our 
Constitution that “all duties, imposts, 
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today with the application of two of the 
women for work at an employment office. 

The fact was confirmed by a letter which 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard, wrote the Rev. William H. Duvall, 
of the Trinity Community Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, East Cambridge, who has 
interested himself in the case of one of 
the women. 


„ have inquired into the discharge of 
Mrs. Emma Trafton from the Widener 
Library,’ wrote President Lowell under 
date of December 30, ‘and I find that the 
minimum wage board has been complain- 
ing of our employing women for these 
purposes at less than 37 cents an hour 
and hence the university has felt con- 
strained to replace them with men. Some 
of them, I hope many of them, will be able 
to be employed at some other work in the 
university.’ 

“Mrs. Trafton, who was one of ‘those 
discharged the Saturday before Christ- 
mas, has, along with many of the others, 
been unable to find work and is in dire 
need as the sole support of herself and 
her daughter. The Reverend Mr. Duvall 
stated that Mrs. Trafton was dismissed 
without notice and without pay in ad- 
vance. That was true of all the women, 
excepting the forewomen, according to the 
other women interviewed. | 


“One of the women, Mrs. Martharine 
Donahue, had been employed by the uni- 
versity for 33 years. She said she received 
notice of her dismissal the day she was let 
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and excises shall be wniform throughout 
the United States.” (Italics not quoted.) 
In the case at bar, had the plaintiff been 
a married member of the male sex, under 
the facts shown, no question could have 
arisen as to exemption from the payment 
of duty; therefore, any discrimination 
against her in the collection of duties is a 
direct violation of the uniformity clause 
of Sec. 8, Art. I, supra. 

I concur in the result of the decision 
of my associates that Madame Ganna 
Walska McCormick, the plaintiff in the 
case before us, is a resident of the Repub- 
lic of France, and that her personal ef- 
fects were entitled to entry into the 
United States free of duty under para- 
graph 1495 of the Tariff Act of 1922, but 
I object to the limitation placed in the 
opinion of the majority. Since the opinion 
states that the wife stands on terms of 
equality with the husband in respect to 
property and civil rights, I can discern no 
reason why they should not have Equal 
Rights as to the selection of a domicile, 
there being nothing in the rule to prevent, 
and, as shown by the majority opinion, 
the common law rule has been practically 


expunged. 
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out and that she received no pay in ad- 
vance, nor was any reason for her dis- 
charge given. 

“Mrs. Donahue has been unable to find 
other work and is living with her daughter. 

“The fact of the complaint against Har- 
vard’s employment of the women at less 
than the minimum wage board’s decree 
covering ‘office and other building clean- 
ers’ likewise was confirmed by Ethel M. 
Johnson, assistant commissioner of the 
State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, who is in charge of minimum wage 
inspection. Miss Johnson said she was 
‘distressed’ by the plight of the Widener 
Library cleaning women and that every- 
thing was done to bring about an adjust- 
ment with the university officials so that 
the women might be retained at work. 

“The minimum wage board’s decree 
covering this type of workers was pub- 
lished December 30, 1920, to take effect 
on February 1, 1921. It orders the pay- 
ment ‘for the average worker of ordinary 
ability not less than $15.40 per week; for 
less than 42 hours per week, not less than 
37 cents per hour, provided the total for 
the hourly rate need not exceed $15.40 per 
week.’ The women had thus been work- 
ing for the university since February 1, 
1921, in violation of the decree. 

“Mrs. Donahue and the others said their 
hourly pay of 35 cents was received 
monthly. They worked in the library daily, 
except Sunday, from 6 A. M. to 11 A. M. 

“The minimum wage law for women and 
minors was enacted in 1912, to take effect 
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July 1, 1913. The only penalty for failure 
to conform to it is the publication of the 
name of the offending employers in the 
advertising columns of newspapers. Miss 
Johnson says the threat of publication 
has been effective in many cases. 

“The rate of pay for cleaning women 
in the statehouse is 50 cents an hour, and 
for those in some office buildings it is 
60 cents. 

“Inquiry disclosed that the women who 


HY are there no women in the 
Senate of the United States 
after nine years of participa- 
tion in politics by women?” asks Marga- 
retta Newell in a trenchant, stimulating 
article in the Woman's Journal for Jan- 
uary, entitled “Must Women Fight In 
Politics?” “Surely,” she adds, “there are 
women in this country with as much 
native wit as the average senator. 


Her answer to this is that women have 
been too diffident, too trusting, too modest, 
too polite, too pacifistic, and too womanly 
to make any impression in a political 
fight. The office of senator is a prize, 
keenly sought after by politicians, and 
no woman will win it without becoming 
an out-and-out politician in the sense 
that a man is. 

She prophecies that not until there are 
women in the Senate will the President 
appoint a woman as a member of his cabi- 
net or as minister to a foreign court, and 
that when these triumphs come, it will 
not be because men are more generous or 
women more intelligent, but because wom- 
en have more political power. 

How then are women to win this power? 

First, says Miss Newell, there must be 
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She Enumerated in 1880 
EFERRING to the statement of the 
Bureau of the Census, published in 
Equa. Rieuts on January 11, that women 
“served as enumerators as far back as the 
Census of 1900, and possibly in rare in- 
stances before that date,” Dr. Frances 
Dickinson, distinguished woman physi- 
cian and member of the National Wom- 
an’s Party in Chicago, writes that she was 
one of five women enumerators who helped 
take the 1880 Census in Chicago. Dr. 
Dickinson says that she and the other 
four were told that they were the first 
women ever to be appointed enumerators. 
Dr. Dickinson was 74 years old on Jan- 
uary 19. She often flies from Chicago to 
‘Florida, and takes an active part in work 

for Equal Rghts. 

Since the publication of the Census story 
in Eguat RicuTs, another woman has 


work in the Harvard dormitories are paid 
32 cents an hour. From one of them it 
was learned that upon complaint from 
the minimum wage board concerning their 
pay in violation of the decree, Harvard 
officials conferred with the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and rearranged the nature 
of the dormitory women’s work somewhat 
so that they could be classed as chamber- 
maids, a category not covered by the mini- 
mum wage law. It was disclosed further 
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a revolution against womanliness, and 
she recognizes that this will be a hard 
pull because men idealize womanliness 
and most women like to comply with their 
standard. In fact women are inclined to 
worship their own womanliness. Miss 
Newell states the case very clearly, “Not 
only do men decry political aggressive- 
ness in women, but if a woman turns 
militant she is criticized by her own sex 
as unnatural, and most women are too 
cowardly to pay the price of disapproval 
and criticism for political activity.” 

She maintains, however, that woman 
although she becomes a fighter in politics, 
need sacrifice none of the superficial at- 
tributes of feminity. “Let her,” she says, 
“be as correct and trig in her attire as 
General Mitchell; as disarming as Mr. 
Tumulty; as sauve as Mr. McAdoo; as 
shy as Mr. Shaver; as charming as Gov- 
ernor Ritchie. Let her be all these things; 
only let her not forget that her aim is 
power that ruthlessness and cunning are 
essential if she is to attain it.” 

As training for your daughter if you 
want her to inherit the earth politically, 
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been appointed supervisor, Maud A. Neale, 
for one of the Brooklyn, New York, dis- 
tricts, bringing the total number of 
women appointed supervisors for the 1930 
Census up to twenty-five to date. 


Homemakers —Census Admits It 
HE Census Bureau in taking the 1930 
Census will admit the work of women 
as homemakers, as has long been de- 
manded by women’s organizations. Ina 
statement issued December 11 the Bureau 
says: 

“Women doing housework in their own 
homes (or supervising such work done by 
servants) and carrying the other respon- 
sibilities of the home will be designated 
as home-makers. This designation will be 
entered in the family relationship column, 
rather than in the occupation schedule, in 
order that those women who follow a pro- 
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that the cleaning women at the Fogg Art 
Museum, while only paid 35 cents by the 


‘university, received the additional 2 cents 


an hour in compliance with the decree 
from an alumnus interested in the mu- 
seum. 

The recent Harvard treasurer's report 
listed the investment holdings of the uni- 
versity at $81,000,000, using valuations 
for some securities considerably below the 
quoted market price.“ 


she advocates a new psychology: “Woman- 
liness no longer confounded with weak- 
ness, but identified with deadly purpose. 
Women glorying in their militancy. 
Women conscious of their strength. Wom- 
en using the methods to their hand.” She 
wants every girl compelled to study pub- 
lic speaking in school and to debate at 
least weekly with boys of the same age. 
These debates will reveal the fallacy of 
male superiority, will free women from a 
sense of inferiority, and will cultivate in 
women the habit of disputing the male 
point of view and of expressing their opin- 
ions on public questions forcefully, fear- 
lessly, and adequately. 

For every political aspirant, Miss Newell 
advises as a beginning, a fight in her own 
precinct or county. She must chose a 
man as her opponent, must get herself 
elected to some public office, and grad- 
ually build up a following. Once in pub- 
lic office she wields power and she can 
make that power grow if she is persistent, 
courageous, and willing to work. She 
need never expect anyone to give her 
power. “No man,” says Miss Newell, 
“will voluntarily present any individual, 
man or woman with power. That is al- 
ways won by the person who wields it.” 


fession or other gainful occupation, in 
addition to being home-makers, may be 
properly classified in respect to both lines 
of activity.” 

The unemployment question to be asked 
in this Census also allows married women 
to list themselves as having an occupation, 
but as not being employed, admitting the 
right of a married woman to work outside 
the home if she chooses to. 


Harbor Master 
TELLA GALE, recently appointed 
harbor master of Paignton, Devon, is 
thought to be the only woman in England 
to hold such a position. 7 
She is well acquainted with engineering 
and seamanship, as she was employed in 
her father’s engineering company for four 
years and served as a member of the crew 
of the Torbay racing yacht, Bluebird. 
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Woman Engineer Beats Men 
INIFRED HACKETT, a 23-years- 
old student of Birmingham Univer- 
sity (England), has beaten all the men in 
the electrical engineering department of 
the University and won a scholarship en- 
titling her to a year’s research course. 

A public tribute to the excellence of her 
work has been paid by Professor Cramp, 
chief of the department, who declares that 
she is head-and-shoulders above any of the 
men in originality, persistence, and pa- 
tience. 

Miss Hackett belongs to a family of 
engineers on her father’s side, and a boy 
cousin recently won an equivalent scholar- 
ship in the same subject elsewhere. 

She passed through an elementary 
school to King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, and went on to London University. 

She spent a large part of her vacation 
this year working in the factory of the 
General Electric Company. She has had 
several posts offered to her but has de- 
clined them all, being intent on her pres- 
ent studies and convinced that she has a 
“research brain.” 

She wants to go abroad, particularly to 
Germany. In her spare time Miss Hackett 
does social work — but she turns away 
from things electrical reluctantly. 


Women Aid Senate 
VELINA K. SOUTHWORTH and 
Ruth Peterson, Federal Tariff Com- 
mission, rayon experts, are the first wom- 
en experts ever allowed on the floor of 


the Senate. Of course Rebecca Felton 
of Georgia, Senator for a day, and present 
and former women members of Congress, 
are admitted to the floor. 

Mrs. Southworth and Mira Peterson 
were allowed in the Senate chamber on 
January 8, when their testimony — not 
spoken aloud on the floor—was needed 
to aid in the debate on the silk schedules 
in the new tariff bill. 


Judge Reappointed 
UDGE MARY O’TOOLE was recently 
reappointed to her third four-year 
term as judge of the Municipal Court of 
the District of Columbia. She was first 
appointed by President Harding in 1921, 
reappointed by President Coolidge in 1925, 
and reappointed by President Hoover late 
in 1929. 


Vienna Meeting of I. C. W. 

INCE the meeting of the International 

Council of Women to be held in 
Vienna from May 27 to June 9, 1930, is 
the result of a meeting held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1888 to commemorate the 
first Equal Rights Convention on the 
American continent at Seneca Falls in 
1848, American women should be very in- 
terested in the Vienna meeting. 

The National Council of Women in the 
United States hopes to send a great num- 
ber of visitors to the Vienna convention 
in addition to the nine official delegates 
to which it is entitled. At the biennial 
meeting in New York City, it was planned 
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to organize large numbers of visitors into 
eight groups, according to the interests 
represented by the committees of the na- 
tional and international organizations 
and to send them on tours of cities and 
institutions which will afford special in- 
formation and pleasure because of their 
particular interest. 


Only One Woman 
ARONESS ORCZY is the only woman 
author listed in the eighteen favorite 
authors of West Australia’s people, and 
she is not among the first twelve. 

The tastes of the citizens was deter- 
mined by a vote conducted by one of their 
newspapers. The twelve favorites, Charles 
Dickens, Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
Alexander Dumas, Edgar Wallace, 
William Makepeace Thackery, Sir Walter 
Scott, P. C. Wren, H. G. Well, Rafael 
Sabatini, John Galsworthy and Victor 
Hugo, certainly represent a varied and 
international taste. 


More Women Hike 
OMEN far outnumbered men among 
the hikers on the Long Trail and 
other trails over the slopes of Mount 
Mansfield in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont last season. 

Mansfield is the highest and most beau- 
tiful of the many peaks in the Green 
Mountain chain, running from Canada to 
the Massachusetts line. 


News from the Field 


Two Teas 

WO teas for Feminists marked the 

social program at Alva Belmont 
House, national headquarters of the 
Woman’s Party, during the last ten days. 
On January 13 a tea was given for Sue S. 
White of Jackson, Tennessee, lawyer and 
worker for suffrage and Equal Rights, 
who was in Washington attending the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. 
She was a house guest of Jessie Dell, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
during her visit to Washington. 

On January 20 a tea was given for Mar- 
garet Baxter of the Woman’s National 
Forum, London, England. Miss Baxter 
gave an informal talk on “Women in the 
British Isles.” Mrs. Emile Berliner, 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Branch of the Woman’s Party; Mrs. Paul 
Linebarger, social chairman, and Mrs. 
Raymond Bradbury were hostesses. Mrs. 
John Mock, Nina Allender, and Janet Mc- 
Williams poured tea. 

Among the out-of-town guests at the tea 
were Ella Riegel of Pennsylvania, and 
Miss White. 

Mrs. Linebarger announced that the 
National Woman’s Party will be at home 


at Alva Belmont House every second and 
fourth Wednesday from 4 to 6 P. M. 


The tea in honor of Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, national chairman, will be given 
at Alva Belmont House on Wednesday, 
January 29, instead of on, January 28, as 
previously announced. 


Betty Gram 
ETTY GRAM is a copywriter with the 
London (England) Bureau of J. 
Walter Thompson Advertising Agency. 
With her in this office is another worker 
in the militant campaign of the National 


Woman’s Party for suffrage. 

Betty Gram, whose husband is Ray- 
mond Swing of the London Bureau of the 
Curtis newspapers, is known in her busi- 
ness by her own name, she writes. 


The London Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party continues active, Miss 
Gram writes. She is also on the executive 
committee of the Six Point Group, which 
is now concentrating upon the Equal 
Rights Treaty and has done such good 
work in obtaining support for it at the 
League of Nations. 


In renewing her subscription to Equa. 


Ricuts, Miss Gram says, “I couldn't live 
without it.” 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 

quarters, December 7, 1912, to De- 
cember 31, 1929, $1,646,399.33. 

Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, January 1 to 15, 1930: 


Miss Esther B. 1 1 $1.00 
50.00 
Mrs. Florence Bayard D 120.00 
Miss M. Alice Matthews, D. ch... 10.00 
Mrs. Blisabeth T. Kent, Calll.ͥẽc 300.00 
Mrs. S. Albert Johnson, 20.00 
Mrs. Frances Thurber Seal, N. Y .. 10.00 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, N. x. a 170.00 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Cross, — 2.00 
Miss Sara P. Grogan, D. 17 10.00 
Harvey W. Wiley, 25.00 


25.00 
Dividend from Endowment Fund 11.25 
ͤ - 1.54 
Rent of rooms at old Headquarters 9.00 
Rent of rooms at new Headquarters . 3.00 

Tota] receipts, January 1 to 15, 1930 $772.79 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to 
31,647, 166.12 
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